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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  NEW  EARTH  IN  THE  OLD  EARTH’S  ARMS.* 

I  have  made  the  discovery  of  new  or  only  to  some  housetop,  and  lie  in 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Who  has  wait  for  its  delicate  first  footsteps  in 
not  felt  the  need  of  them?  Who  has  the  eastern  sky.  You  must  stalk  your 
not  said  to  himself,  *‘I  have  seen  this  sunrise. 

whole  thing  over  and  over  again.  This  How  often  do  we  hear  somebody  say, 
world,  which  is  ‘round  like  an  orange,*  “I  had  to  get  up  early  this  morning, 
has,  like  an  orange,  now  been  effectual-  and  I  wondered  why  we  don’t  always 
ly  squeezed.  Give  me  new  worlds,  not  do  it!”  But  the  chances  are  it  was  a 
to  conquer,  but  to  live  hi.”  When  the  very  inadequate  experience.  There 
impulse  to .  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  was  some  invalid  to  be  tended,  or  some 
break  with  the  past,  to  begin  life  all  owl  train  to  be  caught.  Taken  dellb- 
over  again,  is  strong  upon  us,  we  look  erately,  and  provided  for  beforehand 
around  in  vain  for  “fresh  woods  and  by  a  full  night’s  sleep,  the  wonder  why 
pastures  new”  in  which  to  begin  It.  we  do  not  always  do  it  would  be  vast- 
How  put  a  new  soul  of  existence  Into  ly  Increased.  Why  we  do  not,  how- 
an  old  body  of  circumstances?  But  we  ever,  is  plain  enough.  It  is  because 
are  no  longer  driven  to  this  dilemma,  we  cannot  afford  to  burn  our  candle  at 
I  do  not  mind  making  public,  at  least  both  ends.  “Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
to  all  those  choice  spirits  who  read  a  rise,"  the  whole  prescription  reads.  It 
certain  magazine,  the  chart  of  my  does  not  do  to  take  half  of  it  alone.  If 
newly-discovered  world.  we  are  to  see  the  morning  star  proper- 

It  is  the  world  of  dawn.  “Oh,  that!”  ly,  the  evening  star  must  draw  on  our 
cries  my  young  friend,  scornfully,  and  night-cap  with  its  own. 
is  about  to  turn  away.  But  let  me  ask  The  dawn,  then,  is  protected  from  the 
you,  in  confidence.  When  have  you  seen  throng  of  sacrilegious  sight-seers  by  a 
the  dawn,  the  whole  of  It,  from  silvery  great  barrier.  That  barrier  is  the  dlfll- 
beginning  to  golden  end?  It  was  not  culty  of  going  to  bed.  Our  civilization 
long  ago  that  an  ingenuous  maid  asked  has  become  a  gaslight  civilization.  We 
me,  looking  up  from  her  favorite  poet,  try  to  turn  night  into  day,  and  only 
“Is  the  sunrise  so  much,  anyway?”  No,  succeed  in  turning  night  wrong  side 
I  might  have  said;  not  If  you  burst  in  out;  getting  the  harsh  and  wiry  side 
on  It  rudely,  jumping  out  of  bed,  or  that  rasps  the  jaded  nerves,  in  place 
sleepily  fumbling  aside  a  curtain.  You  of  the  gentle  touches  of  “the  welcome, 
only  get,  in  that  case,  the  fiash  of  an  the  thrice  prayed  for,”  mantle  of  peace- 
angry  glare.  But  go  quietly  at  very  ful  dreams. 

daybreak,  steal  to  some  rock  or  hill,  it  is  diverting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
•From  “The  Proee  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill.”  take  now  and  then  a  point  Of  VieW 

outside  of  all  our  most  cherished  cus- 
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toms,  even  those  that  seem  to  us  most 
“natural,”  because  our  patient  natures 
have  been  so  completely  twisted  into 
them,  as  the  Jar  to  the  jar-bred  Chinese 
dwarf.  Casting  such  a  glance  from 
outside  at  our  gaslight  habits,  we  sud¬ 
denly  see  something  absurd  in  them. 
Standing  in  a  crowded  and  brilliantly- 
glaring  room,  half  deafened  by  the 
horrible  discord  of  a  hundred  Jabber¬ 
ing  tongues,  we  find  it  a  relic  of  bar¬ 
barism.  We  see  the  dancing  rings  of 
savages,  yelling  and  beating  tom-toms 
around  a  blazing  fire.  How  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  all  these  people  would  be,  we 
think  (supposing  the  din  and  confusion 
permit  os  to  hear  ourselves  think),  if 
they  were  all  comfortably  in  bed,  pre¬ 
paring  their  nervous  machinery  for  a 
sane  and  energetic  to-morrow!  For 
my  part,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  go 
back  and  cut  away  from  my  life  all 
that  ever  occurred  in  it  beyond  early 
bedtime,  as  a  cook  goes  round  a  pie- 
plate  and  shears  off  the  out-lying 
dough.  Mere  ragged  and  formless 
shreds  of  existence,  those  gaslight  hours 
have  been,  containing,  on  the  whole, 
far  more  evil  than  good;  far  more 
yawns,  and  the  dreadful  pangs  of 
yawns  suppressed,  than  refreshing  eye- 
beams  and  voices. 

Then  there  is  another  thing;  could  not 
the  act  of  going  to  bed  be  made,  from 
childhood  up,  a  less  depressing  opera¬ 
tion?  The  one  daily  torture  of  my  own 
otherwise  kindly-handled  childhood 
was  the  going  to  bed  in  the  dark.  I 
hated  the  dark,  and  have  always  hated 
it  Why  could  not  some  softly-shaded 
light  have  been  left  for  me  to  go  to 
•sleep  by,  and  then  withdrawn,  instead 
of  crushing  down  on  my  wide-awake 
eyes  that  horrible  club  of  blackness? 
Or  how  much  better  to  have  “cuddled 
doon”  in  the  still  faintly-glimmering 
twilight,  and  let  the  slowly-coming 
starlight  draw  the  child  to  sleepiness, 
and  softly  “kiss  his  eyelids  down!” 

And  why  must  one  assume  a  garb  for 


the  night  that  even  the  child  feels  to 
'be  ridiculously  unsuitable?  To  take  off 
one’s  warm  and  comfortably-fitting 
garments,  and  barely  cover  the  shrink¬ 
ing  pudency  of  the  limbs  with  some 
brief  apology  of  fiapping  inadequate¬ 
ness— it  is  an  insult  to  the  Angel  of 
Sleep.  They  do  this  better,  I  am  told, 
in  Japan.  There  the  man  has  a  night- 
suit  of  entire  and  comely  garments. 
He  does  not  unclothe  and  then  half- 
clothe  himself,  and  sneak  in  mortified 
helplessness  underneath  a  weight  of 
vein-compressing  sheets  and  blankets 
and  uncomfortable  “comfortables,” 
squeezing  him  out  as  if  he  had  covered 
himself  with  the  cellar  door.  He  lies 
down  in  his  complete  warm  suit,  and 
throws  over  him  some  light  affair  of 
gossamer  silk.  It  only  needs  the  sud¬ 
den  cry  of  “fire”  in  the  house  to  make 
us  realize  the  preposterous  condition 
we  are  every  one  of  us  in. 

The  time  of  going  to  bed  ought,  in 
some  ways,  to  be  made  the  pleasantest, 
and  most  decorous,  and  most  dignified, 
even— if  you  like— the  most  picturesque 
and,  certainly,  the  most  comfortable 
hour  of  the  whole  twenty-four.  Then 
it  would  need  no  polite  euphemism  of 
“retiring”  to  veil  its  horrors.  Then  the 
child  would  no  longer  hold  back  from 
it,  as  if  he  were  being  thrust  into  a 
hideous  cave  of  darkness,  to  be  seized 
by  all  the  nightmares  of  Dreamdom. 

And,  then,  best  of  all,  we  should  be 
ready  to  rise  at  the  whistle  of  the  first 
chirping  bird— perfectly  rested,  thor¬ 
oughly  refreshed,  with  the  brain  vocal 
only  with  light  echoes  of  the  whole¬ 
some  day  before,  instead  of  still  Jang¬ 
ling  with  the  cultured  rumpus  of  a 
“social  evening,”  or  an  “evening  of 
amusement,”  or  the  uncanny  fevered 
visions  which  are  only  such  evenings 
gone  to  seed.  We  should  see  the  heav¬ 
ens  at  their  purest,  on  earth  peace, 
the  big,  white  stars  at  their  best,  uu- 
confused  by  the  haze  of  the  smaller 
stars  and  the  star-dust,  and  shining 
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alone  in  the  faintly-illumined  sky.  We 
should  know  how  our  earth  and  its 
robe  of  ambient  air  appear  to  other 
planets— a  morning  star  to  the  morning 
stars.  For  the  whole  east,  as  it  pales 
the  planets  in  Its  growing  light,  Is  Itself 
of  pure  and  starry  brightness.  But  If 
I  am  going  to  write  of  the  dawn,  I  may 
as  well  do  it  in  verse  and  have  done 
with  it:— 

AT  EARLY  DAWN. 

I 

Walk  who  will  at  deep  of  noon, 

Or  stroll  fantastic  in  the  moon; 

I  would  take  the  morning  earth. 
New  as  at  creation’s  birth. 

Air  unbreathed,  and  grass  untrod; 
Where  I  cross  the  dawn-lit  sod. 


Making  green  paths  in  the  gray 
Of  the  dew  that’s  brushed  away. 

i 

Would  some  depth  of  holy  night. 
Sacred  with  its  starry  light. 

Over  all  my  breast  might  roll. 
Bringing  dawn  unto  my  soul. 

That  its  consecrated  dew 
Might  refresh  and  make  me  new! 
Then  that  thou  and  I  might  pace 
Some  far  planet,  poised  in  space, 

i 

Fresh  as  children  innocent. 

In  each  other’s  love  content! 

There  our  feet  should  recommence. 
Lightened  of  experience. 

Morning  ways  on  dewy  slope. 

Winged  with  wonder  and  with  hope; 
All  the  things  we’ve  thought,  or  done. 
Or  felt  before,  forgot— save  one! 


A  COMPANION  OF  THIEVES.* 


I  bad  no  money  at  all;  not  a  single, 
solitary  shilling— my  obliging  friends, 
when  they  put  their  purse  into  my 
pocket  as  a  proof  of  alleged  robbery, 
abstracted  my  own— which,  no  doubt, 
the  worthy  Professor  of  Sacred  Theol¬ 
ogy  had  in  his  pocket  while  he  was  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  of  the  attack  to 
the  Constable. 

The  turnkey,  while  he  grumbled 
about  waste  of  time — a  prisoner  ought 
to  say  at  once  if  he  had  no  money;  oflS- 
cers  of  the  Prison  were  not  paid  to  tell 
stories  to  every  ragged,  filthy  footpad; 
the  common  side  was  as  good  as  any 
other  on  the  way  to  Tyburn;  what 
could  a  ragamuffin,  covered  with  blood 
and  filth,  expect?— picked  out  a  pair  of 
irons;  they  were  the  rustiest  and  heavi¬ 
est  that  he  could  find.  As  he  ham¬ 
mered  them  on  be  said  that  for  half 
a  crown  he  would  drive  the  rivet  into 

•From  The  Orange  Girl.  By  Sir  Walter 
Besant.  Copyright,  1899,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 


my  heel,  only  that  he  would  rob  his 
friend.  Jack  Ketch,  of  the  pleasure  of 
turning  off  a  poor,  whining  devil,  who 
came  into  Newgate  without  a  copper. 

“Damme!”  he  cried,  as  he  finished  his 
work,  “If  I  believe  you  ever  tried  to 
rob  any  one!” 

“I  did  not,”  I  replied.  At  which  he 
laughed,  recovering  his  good  temper, 
and  opening  a  door  shoved  me  through 
and  shut  it  behind  me. 

The  common  side  of  Newgate  Is  a 
place  which,  though  I  was  in  it  no  more 
than  two  hours  or  so,  remains  fixed  in 
my  memory,  and  will  stay  there  as 
long  as  life  remains.  The  yard  was 
filled  to  overfiowing  with  a  company 
of  the  vilest,  the  filthiest,  and  the  most 
shameless  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
They  were  pickpockets,  footpads,  shop¬ 
lifters,  robbers  of  every  kind;  they 
were  In  rags;  they  were  unwashed  and 
unshaven;  some  of  them  were  drunk; 
some  of  them  were  emaciated  by  in- 
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sufficient  food— a  penny  loaf  a  day  was 
doled  out  to  those  who  had  no  money 
and  no  friends.  That  was,  actually, 
all  the  poor  wretches  had  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together;  the  place  was 
crowded,  not  only  with  the  prisoners, 
but  with  their  friends  and  relations  of 
both  sexes;  the  noise,  the  cursings,  the 
ribald  laugh,  the  drunken  song,  the 
fighting  and  quarrelling  can  never  be 
imagined.  And  in  the  narrow  space  of 
the  yard,. which  Is  so  like  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  well,  there  Is  no  air  moving,  so 
that  the  stench  is  enough,  at  first,  to 
make  a  horse  sick. 

I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  a  sty 
too  narrow  for  the  swine  that  crowded 
it;  so  full  of  unclean  beasts  was  it,  so 
full  of  noise  and  pushing  and  quarrel¬ 
ling;  so  full  of  passions,  jealousies  and 
suspicions  ungovemed,  was  it  Or  I 
would  liken  It  to  a  chamber  in  hell, 
where  the  sharp  agony  of  physical  suf¬ 
fering  is,  for  a  while,  changed  for  the 
equal  pains  of  such  companionship  and 
discourse  as  those  of  the  common  side. 
I  stood  near  the  door  as  the  turnkey 
had  pushed  me  in,  staring  stupidly 
about.  Some  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
with  tobacco-pipes  and  pots  of  beer; 
some  played  cards  on  the  bench;  some 
walked  about.  There  were  women 
visitors,  but  not  one  whose  face  showed 
shame  or  sorrow.  To  such  people  as 
these  Newgate  is  like  an  occasional  at¬ 
tack  of  sickness;  a  whipping  is  but  one 
symptom  of  the  disease;  hanging  is 
only  the  natural,  common  and  inevita¬ 
ble  end  when  the  disease  is  incurable, 
Just  as  death  In  his  bed  happens  to  a 
man  with  a  fever. 

While  I  looked  about  me  a  man 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd. 

“Garnish!”  he  cried,  holding  out  his 
'  hand.  Then  they  all  crowded  round, 
crying,  “Garnish!  garnish!” 

I  held  up  my  hands;  I  assured  them 
that  I  was  penniless.  The  man  who  had 
first  spoken  waved  back  the  others 
with  his  hand. 


“Friend,”  said  he,  “if  you  have  no 
money,  off  with  your  coat.” 

Then  I  know  not  what  happened, 
because  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  fit  When  I  recovered  I  was 
lying  along  the  stone  bench.  My  coat 
was  gone;  my  waistcoat  was  gone;  my 
shirt  was  in  rags,  my  shoes— on  which 
were  silver  buckles— were  gone;  and 
my  stockings,  which  were  of  black  silk. 
My  bead  was  in  a  woman’s  lap. 

“Well  done,”  she  said;  “I  thought 
you’d  come  round.  ’Twas  the  touch¬ 
ing  of  the  wound  on  your  bead.  Brutes 
and  beasts  you  are,  all  of  you!  all  of 
you!  One  comfort  is,  you’ll  all  be 
banged,  and  that  very  soon.  It’ll  be  a 
happy  world  without  you.” 

“Come,  Nan,”  one  of  the  men  said, 
“you  know  it’s  the  rule.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  won’t  pay  his  garnish  be  must 
give  up  his  coat” 

“Give  up  his  coat!  You’ve  stripped 
him  to  the  skin.  And  him  with  an  open 
wound  in  his  bead  bleeding  again  like 
a  pig.” 

The  people  melted  away;  they  offered 
no  further  apology;  but  the  coat  and 
the  rest  of  the  things  were  not  re¬ 
turned. 

My  good  Samaritan,  to  judge  by  her 
dress  and  appearance,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  of  common  women— the 
wife  or  the  mistress  of  a  gaol-bird,  the 
companion  of  thieves,  the  accomplice 
of  villains.  Yet  there  was  left  In  her 
still,  whatever  the  habit  of  her  life, 
this  touch  of  human  kindness  that 
made  her  come  to  the  assistance  of  a 
helpless  stranger.  No  Christian  could 
have  done  more.  “Forasmuch,”  said 
Christ,  “as  you  did  it  unto  one  of  these 
you  did  it  unto  Me,”  When  I  read 
these  words  I  think  of  this  poor  wom¬ 
an,  and  I  pray  for  her. 

“Lie  still  a  minute,”  she  said,  “I  will 
staunch  the  bleeding  with  a  little  gin;” 
she  pulled  out  a  fiat  bottle.  “It  is  good 
gin.  I  will  pour  a  little  on  the  wound. 
That  can’t  hurt— so.”  But  It  did  hurt. 
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“Now,  my  pretty  gentleman,  for  you  Some  weeks  afterwards,  when  I  wag 
are  a  gentleman,  though  maybe  only  a  at  length  released,  I  ventured  back 
gentleman  rider  and  woundily  in  want  into  the  prison  In  hopes  of  finding  the 
of  a  wash.  Take  a  sip  for  yoyrself ;  name  and  the  residence  of  the  woman— 
don’t  be  afraid.  Take  a  long  sip.  I  Samaritan,  If  ever  there  was  one.  The 
brought  It  here  for  my  man,  but  he’s  turnkeys  could  tell  me  nothing.  The 

dead.  He  died  in  the  night,  after  a  gaol  was  full  of  women,  they  said.  My 

fight  in  the  yard  here.  He  got  a  knife  friend  was  named  Nan.  They  were  all 
between  his  ribs.”  She  spoke  of  this  NAs.  She  was 'the  wife  of  a  prisoner 
occurrence  as  if  such  a  conclusion  to  who  died  in  the  place.  They  were  al- 
a  fight  was  quite  in  the  common  way.  ways  dying  on  the  common  side.  That 
“Look  here,  sir,  you’ve  no  business  in  was  nothing.  They  all  knew  each 

this  place.  Haven’t  you  got  any  other  by  name;  but  It  was  six  weeks 

friends  to  pay  for  the  Master’s  side?  ago;  prisoners  change  every  day;  they 
Now,  you’re  easier;  the  bleeding  has  are  brought  in;  they  are  sent  out  to  be 
stopped.  Can  you  stand,  do  you  think?”  hanged,  pilloried,  whipped,  or  trans- 
I  made  a  shift  to  get  to  my  feet,  ported.  In  a  word,  they  knew  nothing, 
shivering  in  the  cold  damp  of  the  No-  and  would  not  take  the  time  to  inquire, 
vember  air.  She  had  a  bundle  lying  What  did  It  matter  to  these  men,  made 
on  the  bench.  callous  by  intimacy  with  suffering,  that 

“  ’Tis  my  man’s  clothes,”  she  said,  a  woman  of  the  lower  kind  had  done  a 
“Take  his  coat  and  shoes.  You  must  kind  and  charitable  action?  Never- 
Else  with  nothing  but  the  boards  to  theless,  we  have  Christ’s  own  assur- 
sleep  upon  you’ll  be  starved  to  death,  ance— His  words— His  promise.  The 
Now  I  must  go  and  tell  his  friends  that  woman’s  action  will  be  remembered  on 
my  man  is  dead.  Well— he  won’t  be  the  day  when  her  sins  shall  be  passed 
hanged.  I  never  did  like  to  think  that  I  before  a  merciful  Judge.  Her  sins! 
should  be  the  widow  of  a  Tyburn  bird.”  Alas!  she  was  what  she  was  brought 
She  put  on  me  the  warm  thick  coat  up  to  be;  her  sins  lie  upon  the  head 
that  had  been  her  husband’s;  she  put  of  those  who  suffer  her,  and  those  like 
on  his  shoes.  I  was  still  stupid  and  her,  to  grow  up  without  religion,  or 
dull  of  understanding.  But  I  tried  to  virtue,  or  example,  or  admonition, 
thank  her. 


THE  GRATITUDE  OF  BONAPARTE.* 


The  Consul  was  standing  opposite 
the  door  in  front  of  a  great  marble 
fireplace,  in  which  a  fire  burned  bright¬ 
ly.  Letting  his  large,  clear  eyes  rest 
on  me  for  a  moment  with  a  piercing 
gaze,  he  asked,  abruptly: 

From  The  Memoira  of  the  Baroness  Ceclle  de 
Oourtot  Compiled  bjr  Moritz  von  Kalsenberg. 
Translated  from  tbe  German  by  Jessie  Haynes 
Henry  Holt  A  Co. 


“EA  bicn,  what  have  you  come 
about?” 

I  knew  that  the  Consul  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  be  very  polite  to  ladles  who 
expressed  themselves  at  any  length, 
and  had  heard,  besides,  that  he  some¬ 
times  put  the  most  grossly-impertinent 
questions,  so  that,  despite  the  granting 
of  their  petition,  they  often  left  th® 
Consul’s  room  in  high  and  justifiable 
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dudgeon.  Remembering  Talleyrand’s 
advice,  I  therefore  gathered  up  all  my 
courage  and  simply  replied: 

“The  restitution  of  my  family  prop¬ 
erty.” 

The  great  man  seemed  decidedly  ta¬ 
ken  aback  by  this  laconic  answer.  He 
threw  up  his  head  with  a  quite  pecu¬ 
liar  movement,  turning  it  a  little  aside, 
so  that  I  saw  his  face  almost  in  pro¬ 
file.  He  frowned  and  stuck  out  his 
underlip. 

“Of  a  truth,  madame,  I  cannot  com¬ 
plain  that  you  are  too  prolix— but,” 
and  he  raised  his  voice  to  an  angry 
pitch,  “why  are  you  staring  at  me  so 
strangely?  I  would  have  you  remem¬ 
ber,  madame,  that  I  am  the  head  of  the 
State,  and,  as  such,  demand  to  be 
treated  with  proper  respect.” 

But  his  tone  of  angry  annoyance  had 
no  terrors  for  me  now. 

As  he  threw  up  his  head  and  frowned 
and  stuck  out  his  underlip,  the  scales 
seemed  to  fall  from  my  eyes,  the  veil 
woven  by  the  busy  years  was  rent 
asunder,  and  I  suddenly  knew  where 
and  when  this  man  had  played  a  part 
in  my  former  life. 

I  came  a  little  closer  to  the  All-Pow¬ 
erful  Consul,  who  was  kicking  his 
foot  impatiently  against  the  fender, 
awaiting  some  reply  from  me,  and, 
touching  his  arm,  I  said,  with  a  smile: 

“Monsieur  le  Consul,  will  you  permit 
me  to  tell  you  a  little  story?” 

Oh,  you  should  have  seen  his  face, 
dearest!  I  am  sure  he  must  have 
thought  I  was  quite  mad  for  daring  to 
lay  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  bis  harsh  manner  only  called 
forth  a  smile  from  me. 

“Out  with  It,  then!”  be  thundered, 
stepping  back  from  me,  “but  waste  as 
few  words  as  possible  over  It,  If  you 
please.”  And  once  more  be  fixed  me 
with  a  searching  look,  obviously  uncer¬ 
tain  if  I  were  in  my  right  mind. 

So  I  began  In  a  low  voice  (I  never 
told  you  this  story,  dearest  Annallebe): 


“It  was  on  an  evening  in  July,  In  the 
year  1783,  and  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Laure  Permon,  the  daughter 
of  the  Finance  Minister  Charles  Per¬ 
mon  and  the  Princess  CommSene  of 
Corsica,  who  had  a  beautiful  villa  near 
Brienne  in  the  Champagne.  I  bad  wan¬ 
dered  away  by  myself  into  the  fields 
to  pluck  fiowers  and  was  so  absorbed 
in  my  occupation  that  I  never  noticed  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  grazing  close  by. 
I  was  nearly  seventeen,  but  a  severe 
illness  in  my  childhood  bad  left  me 
small  and  weakly  for  my  age — ” 

“If  you  Intend  giving  me  an  account 
of  your  life’s  history,  madame,”  the 
Consul  broke  in,  roughly,  “I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  I  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  listen  to  it.” 

“Pardon  me.  Monsieur  le  Consul,”  I 
returned,  “I  am  coming  now  to  the 
point  of  my  story.  I  had  gathered  a 
large  nosegay,”  I  went  on,  “when  I 
suddenly  heard  an  infuriated  bellow 
behind  me,  and,  turning  round,  saw,  to 
my  horror,  that  an  enormous  black 
bull,  irritated,  perhaps,  by  my  red 
parasol,  was  bearing  down  upon  me 
with  blazing  eyes  and  lowered  horns. 

“I  gave  one  piercing  shriek  of  terror, 
dropped  my  fiowers  and  fied,  as  fast 
as  my  feet  would  carry  me,  towards 
the  high  road.  But  the  bull  rushed 
after  me;  I  could  hear  his  snorting 
breath.  ‘Help!  Help!’  I  screamed  as 
loud  as  I  was  able.  A  voice  answered, 
and  the  next  moment  a  pale-faced  boy. 
In  the  uniform  of  the  Brienne  cadets, 
came  running  towards  me.  He  waved 
bis  sword  and  rushed  at  the  bull 
from  the  side,  trying  to  divert  its  at¬ 
tention  to  himself.  But  I  entirely  frus¬ 
trated  the  boy’s  plan  by  fiylng  to  him 
for  protection.  He  called  out  some¬ 
thing  to  me,  but  I  was  too  frightened 
to  understand,  and,  in  any  case,  it  was 
too  late  now.  The  bull  reached  me, 
felled  me  to  the  ground,  and  I  lost  con¬ 
sciousness.  When  I  opened  my  eyes 
my  preserver  was  supporting  me  with 
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his  arm,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
wiped  away  the  blood  that  was 
trickiing  from  a  wound  in  his  cheek. 
But  the  bull  was  staggering  blindly 
about  the  field,  the  courageous  boy 
having  managed,  at  the  last  moment, 
to  pierce  the  brute’s  eye  with  his 
sword. 

“I  began  to  falter  out  some  words 
of  heartfelt  thanks,  and  tried  to  seize 
my  preserver’s  hand,  but  he  checked 
me  with  an  authoritative  gesture,  and 
said,  sternly: 

“  ‘It  is  extremely  silly  of  girls  to  run 
about  alone  in  fields  where  there  are 
herds  of  cattle — remember  that  another 
time.’  He  nodded  curtly,  and,  without 
troubling  himself  further  about  me,  ran 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  College. 

“Maybe  you  knew  that  boy,  Monsieur 
le  Consul?’’  I  asked,  gently. 

There  was  a  curious  light  in  his  dark 
eyes  as  if  he  were  gazing  into  his  long- 
forgotten  happy  youth;  but  as  he 
caught  my  expectant  look  fixed  upon 
him,  he  frowned  and  answered,  coldly: 

“No,  I  cannot  say  I  remember.”  ■ 

Will  you  believe  me,  Annaliebe,  that 
I  had  nothing  in  my  heart  but  kindness 
for  this  man?  He  had  saved  my  young 
life— himself  hardly  more  than  a  child 
—at  the  risk  of  his  own.  I  remembered 
no  longer  his  fame,  his  exalted  posi¬ 
tion;  I  only  saw  the  little  pale  cadet 
who  had  rescued  me  from  deadly  peril. 
I  was  deeply  moved,  but,  controlling 
my  emotion  as  best  I  could,  I  mur¬ 
mured: 

“Monsieur  le  Consul,  may  I  venture 
on  one  more  recollection  of  my  youth?” 

He  said  nothing,  but  nodded  his  head 
musingly. 

“About  a  year  after  the  incident  I 
have  Just  related,”  I  resumed,  “I  was 
once  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brl- 
enne,  at  the  country  house  of  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Montesson,  a  friend  of  my 
mother’s. 

“This  lady  proposed,  one  day,  to  take 
me  to  the  Military  College  at  Brienne, 


having  received  tickets  for  the  annual 
examination  of  the  cadets.  It  was  the 
custom  from  time  immemorial  that  the 
scholars  who  gained  prizes  should  be 
crowned  by  the  ladles,  to  which  end 
the  guests— this  time  the  Marquise 
among  the  number— always  brought 
wreaths  with  them. 

“I  was  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
this  ceremony,  for  I  had  never  forgot¬ 
ten  my  youthful  preserver,  and  hoped 
I  might  now  see  him  again.  I  had 
never  even  told  my  parents  of  my  nar¬ 
row  escape,  but  had  raised  an  altar 
of  gratitude  in  my  heart  to  the  boy— 
whose  very  name  was  unknown  to  me. 
What  added  zest  to  my  anticipations 
was  the  thought  that  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  recognize  me,  seeing  that  in 
this  year  I  had  grown  out  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  my  childhood,  and  become  tall 
and  strong— a  very  different  creature 
from  the  delicate  little  girl  of  the  year 
before.  So,  with  a  beating  heart,  I 
took  the  wreath  from  the  servant  who 
was  carrying  it,  and  secretly  hoped  I 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  give*  it  to  my  youthful  hero.  The 
wreath  was  a  large  and  beautiful  one, 
composed  entirely  of  laurel  leaves.” 

I  had  got  so  far  in  my  story  when  I 
was  suddenly  Interrupted  by  a  strange 
sound— half  sigh,  half  exclamation  of 
joy— and  the  next  moment  the  Consul 
had  sprung  forward  and  clasped  both 
my  hands  in  his.  Overwhelming  emo¬ 
tion  shone  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  trem¬ 
bled  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

“So  you  were  that  sweet,  kind  girl, 
mademoiselle?  Oh,  ask  what  you  will 
of  me,  I  promise  you  beforehand  to 
grant  It— no  matter  what  it  Is.  Will 
you  accept  a  pension— a  post  of  any 
kind?  You  shall  have  your  property 
back — I  am  more  than  overjoyed  to 
have  It  In  my  power  to  serve  you!” 

You  may  imagine,  my  Annaliebe, 
how  startled  and  amazed  I  was  at  this 
sudden  outburst,  this  rapture  of  kind¬ 
ness,  from  the  man  who,  but  a  moment 
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before,  had  shown  himself  so  stern  and 
unapproachable!  I  had  no  answer 
ready.  All  I  could  do  was  to  falter 
without  reflection: 

“Oh,  sire,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  gratitude?” 

“What,  this  too!”  broke  in  Bonaparte, 
in  a  tone  of  measureless  excitement. 
“The  royal  title— for  the  flrst  time— 
from  your  lips,  my  dear,  infallible, 
little  prophetess!  And,  once  more, 
your  words  will  come  true,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  with  the  strange,  far-away  look  of 
a  seer.  “Yes,  I  shall  one  day  wear  the 
crown  and  clasp  the  royal  mantle  round 
my  shoulders— now  I  know  it  for  cer¬ 
tain.  You  set  that  laurel  wreath  on 
my  young  head  in  the  far-off  days  at 
Brienne— the  laurel  crown  that  was  to 
be  followed  by  so  many  others.  Yott 
whispered  to  me  then  ‘May  it  bring 
you  good  luck!*  and  truly  It  did,  as  you 
very  well  know.  I  am  a  fatalist,  made¬ 
moiselle,  and  since  i/ou  have  foretold  it 
to  me,  I  leel  the  Crown  of  France  upon 
my  brow,  I  see  the  Sceptre  of  the  great 
Realm  already  in  my  hand!  How  can 
I  ever  thank  you  enough? 

“But  flrst,  the  restitution  of  your 
property-”  He  seated  himself  at  the 


great  writing  table,  wrote  a  few  hur¬ 
ried  lines,  rang  the  bell,  called  to  the 
Chamberlain,  who  entered  at  the  sum¬ 
mons— “Bourrienne.” 

I  assure  you,  Annaliebe,  I  felt  so 
dazed  and  bewildered  by  the  rapid 
and  extraordinary  change  in  the  Con¬ 
sul’s  manner,  as  well  as  by  bis  evi¬ 
dences  of  amazing  superstition,  ob¬ 
viously  uttered  in  entire  good  faith, 
that  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and,  covering 
my  eyes  with  my  hand,  endeavored  to 
collect  my  scattered  senses. 

Very  soon  the  door  opened,  and  Bour¬ 
rienne,  the  Consul’s  private  secretary, 
entered.  - 

“Take  this  paper  to  the  Minister  Reg- 
nier,”  said  Bonaparte,  “and  tell  him  to 
arrange  at  once  for  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Courtot’s 
property.” 

When  the  secretary  had  left  the 
room,  Bonaparte  turned  to  me,  and, 
holding  out  both  his  hands,  with  a 
beaming  face,  said: 

“Now,  was  that  right— will  you  con¬ 
sider  this  as  the  flrst  fruits  of  my  grati¬ 
tude?” 

I  could  only  bow  my  head  and  stam¬ 
mer  a  few  confused  words  of  thanks. 
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Madame  Sarah  Grand’s  forthcoming 
novel,  now  nearly  completed,  is  to  be 
entitled  “Babs  the  Impossible.” 

A  memorial  to  John  Ruskin  is  to  be 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
(Dean  has  already  selected  a  site  for  it. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
announce  that  they  are  about  to  bring 
out  new  editions  of  the  earlier  works 
of  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  which  were  not 
copyrighted  in  this  country.  The  flrst 


novel  will  be  “Love  Among  the  Ar¬ 
tists,”  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  cleverest  stories. 

The  Appletons  have  published  a  new 
edition  of  “Diana  Tempest,”  by  Mary 
Cholmondeley,  author  of  “Bed  Pot¬ 
tage.” 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  In  press 
a  volume  called  “A  Country  Without 
Strikes,”  In  which  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd 
gives'  an  account  of  the  workings  of 
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tbe  Compulsory  Arbitration  Law  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  Austrian  novelist  and  poet,  Dr. 
August  Silberstein,  died  recently  at 
Vienna,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Miss 
Johnston’s  “To  Have  and  To  Hold” 
have  already  been  sold  and  tbe  book  is 
still  In  most  active  demand,  according 
to  the  reports  of  33  out  of  34  book¬ 
sellers  in  various  cities,  in  The  Book¬ 
man. 

Apprehensions  are  said  to  have  been 
felt  in  England  regarding  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  grave,  since  it  has  been  known 
that  Samoa  was  to  become  German 
territory,  but  they  are  not  shared  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  has  made  it  clear 
that  she  will  permit  no  disturbance  of 
her  husband’s  remains. 

Up  to  the  present  time  St  Petersburg 
has  had  no  evening  papers,  but  tbe  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  tbe  war  in  South  Africa 
has  been  so  great  as  to  induce  the 
Sswet,  a  widely-read  paper,  to  publish 
an  evening  supplement  of  a  single 
page,  containing  tbe  latest  war  news. 

Among  the  spring  announcements  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  “The  Colom¬ 
bian  and  Venezuelan  Republics,”  by 
'William  L.  Scruggs,  late  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  Colombia  and 
Venezuela;  “A  Dream  of  a  Throne:  a 
story  of  a  Mexican  Revolt,”  by  Charles 
F.  Embree;  and  “Curita,  Countess  of 
Albomoz,”  a  novel  of  Madrid  society, 
translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Luis 
Coloma. 

A  privately  printed  book,  concerning 
the  Athenaeum  Club  at  London,  tells 
the  story  of  the  reconciliation  between 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  which  took 
place  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Athenaeum’s 
staircase.  Dickens  passed  Thackeray 


without  speaking,  but  Thackeray  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  insisted  on  shaking 
hands,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear 
that  there  should  any  longer  be  ill- 
feeling  between  them. 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Go.  announce 
their  purpose  to  publish  at  once  in  their 
“Court  Memoir  Series”  twelve  new 
volumes,  thus  completing  the  set  of 
twenty  volumes,  of  which  eight  were 
published  last  year.  Of  the  new  vol¬ 
umes,  tbe  “Memoirs  of  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine”  will  fill  three,  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  the  Court  of  St  Cloud, 
of  tbe  Courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  two  each, 
and  those  of  Catharine  II  of  Russia 
one  volume. 

The  editor  of  the  Literary  Year  Book 
for  1900  asked  a  number  of  critics  to 
select  tbe  book  published  last  year 
which  particularly  appealed  to  them. 
Some  of  the  selections  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang:  “Some  Exper¬ 
iences  of  an  Irish  R.M.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley:  Bunyan’s  “Life 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.” 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch:  Stevenson’s  “Let¬ 
ters.” 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell:  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Maxwell’s  “Life  of  Wellington.” 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs:  Spencer  and  Gil¬ 
len’s  “Native  Tribes  of  Central  Aus¬ 
tralia”;  Prof.  Ward’s  “Naturalism 
and  Agnosticism.” 

Mr.  Bernard  Capes:  “Autobiography  of 
Mrs.  Ollphant” 

Canon  Benbam:  Edward  N.  West- 
cott’s  “David  Harum.” 

The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Jennette  Lee’s 
graphic  story,  “Kate  Wetherlll,”  which 
tbe  Century  Co.  publishes,  is  a  strong- 
willed  woman  who,  for  nineteen  years, 
has  lived  a  life  of  wretchedness  with 
tbe  husband  whom  her  crude  girlish 
fancy  chose.  Her  own  latent  ambitions 
and  cravings  have  developed,  and  Dave 
Wetherlll  is  wholly  unable  to  compre- 
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bend  them.  Her  desperation,  her  stru^< 
gle  of  conscience,  her  resolution  to  free 
at  least  her  soul  and  maintain  a  peace 
of  mind  that  shall  make  her  home  bet¬ 
ter,  with  the  tragedy  resulting  from 
the  coming  into  the  household  of  a 
young.  Inexperienced,  and  easily-influ¬ 
enced  girl,  who  is  the  village  teacher- 
all  this,  even  to  the  end,  makes  an  ap¬ 
pealing  and,  at  times,  an  intensely 
stirring  tale. 

A  little  tale  of  the  fairy-story  order, 
embodying  wise  and  helpful  les¬ 
sons  for  young  readers,  is  Ruth  Lew- 
Inson’s  “The  Reward  of  Prince  Cheer¬ 
fulness,”  which  William  R.  Jenkins 
publishes.  A  good  king  and  queen,  a 
lovely  lost  princess,  a  fearful  Dragon 
Temper,  and  a  cool-headed  hero  make 
it  decidedly  attractive  to  children. 

I 

A  book  of  remarkable  fascination  is 
“The  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill,” 
which  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.  pub¬ 
lish.  It  not  only  possesses  those  sym¬ 
pathetic,  nature-loving  qualities,  so 
deeply  felt  in  all  Sill’s  verse,  but  looks 
out  on  life  in  a  broad,  sane,  high-mind¬ 
ed  way,  and  has  a  clear,  distinct  point 
of  view,  a  kindliness  and  charm  that 
in  itself  is  stimulating.  The  reader  is 
Inclined  to  appropriate  one  of  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  own  delicately-applied  quotations, 
from  the  essay  on  “Principles  of  Criti¬ 
cism,”  and  call  this  a  book  to  make 
people  “wiser,  better  and  happier.” 
Many  of  these  sketches  appeared  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  Contributor’s  Club  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

I 

A  story  of  modern  Italian  life,  “The 
Waters  of  Edera,”  by  Ouida,  deals  con¬ 
vincingly  with  the  question  of  govern¬ 
ment  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the 
poor.  The  plot  hinges  upon  a  plan  to 
turn  from  its  river-'bed  the  water  of  the 
Edera,  a  scheme  which  would  enrich 
a  business  company  in  league  with 
politicians,  but  practically  be  the  ruin 


of  the  peasants  who,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  had  found  their  living  along  its 
banks.  The  resistance  of  a  young  peas¬ 
ant  leader,  Adone  Alba,  the  part  played 
by  a  priest  of  unusual  talent,  and  the 
devotion  and  sacriflce  of  a  little,  half¬ 
wild  girl,  form  a  story  which  ought  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  good  its  writer 
clearly  means  that  it  shall.  R.  F.  Fen- 
no  &  Co. 

If,  as  the  biographer  of  “Wahb” 
makes  clear,  men  have  given  up  the 
birthright  of  ears  and  eyes  and  nose 
“for  the  privilege  of  living  in  towns,” 
they  have,'  at  least,  kept  much  natural 
fellow-feeling  for  their  wood-brothers. 
Not  only  the  text,  vigorous  and  touch¬ 
ing  as  it  is,  but  the  very  illustrations 
in  Ernest  Seton-Thompson’s  “The 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly”  so  closely  fol¬ 
low  the  life-record  of  the  big  elght-feet- 
tall  old  bear  that  he  becomes  almost 
human  in  his  personality.  He  com¬ 
mands  pity,  esteem,  admiration,  and 
he  points  many  an  unconscious  moral 
for  mankind.  The  contrast  between 
the  manners  of  Wahb  in  the  uncivilized 
woods  and  Wahb  on  company  behavior 
at  his  regular  summer  outing  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park,  is  of  particular  interest. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Wahb,  from  babyhood  to  old 
age,  have  the  portrait  quality  and  give 
throughout  a  consistent  idea  of  this 
one  especial  grizzly,  and  the  thoughts 
within  his  perplexed  bearish  mind. 
The  Century  Co. 

When  a  sea-captain  who  can  both 
build  his  own  boat  and  take  it  alone 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
has  also  the  ability  to  write  a  breezy 
account  of  bis  adventures  on  the  voy¬ 
age,  a  good  book  naturally  results. 
Captain  Joshua  Slocum’s  “Sailing  Alone 
Around  the  World”  is  of  this  class.  The 
skipper  of  the  Spray  saw  Stevenson’s 
island,  saluted  the  Oregon  on  her  fa¬ 
mous  trip,  got  impressions  of  St.  Hel- 
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ena,  and  had  an  Interview  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Krilger,  among  a  hundred  other 
interesting  experiences.  A  good-hu¬ 
mored  sense  of  the  ridiculous  adds 
much  to  the  entertaining  quality  of  the 
book,  and  the  illustrations  enable  one 
to  picture  the  sloop  at  many  points  of 
interest  (The  Century  Co.) 

The  different  stages,  swift  or  slow, 
in  the  development  of  an  utterly  un¬ 
scrupulous  temperament  are  strikingly 
worked  out  in  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s 
“Autobiography  of  a  Quack,”  which  the 
Century  Co.  publishes.  Many  readers 
of  the  Atlantic  will  remember  this  tale, 
the  narrator  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  broken-down  quack  doctor,  who 
writes  the  record  for  his  own  diversion 
as  he  lies  ill  in  a  hospital.  As  an  expoaS 
of  a  variety  of  Impositions  not  uncom¬ 
monly  practised,  the  story  may  be  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  interesting.  The  volume 
also  contains  a  shorter  sketch,  “The 
Case  of  George  Dedlow,”  which  might 
be  called  a  study  in  amputation,  or  a 
study  In  psychology,  according  to  the 
effect  upon  the  reader.  It  Is  a  ghastly 
tale,  with  a  characteristic  suspicion  of 
humor  at  the  conclusion. 

That  species  of  young  clergyman— con¬ 
fident,  correct  and  athletic— who  enters 
town  with  a  triumphal  following  of 
golf  clubs  and  sole-leather  trunks,  has 
been  admirably  and  not  unkindly  por¬ 
trayed  in  bis  career  by  Bradley  Gil¬ 
man,  In  “The  Parsonage  Porch,”  His 
particular  story,  one  of  a  group  of 
seven,  is  searching  as  well  as  clever, 
and  ought  to  edify  a  goodly  number  of 
aspiring  young  “organizers,”  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  the  members  of  their  par¬ 
ishes.  Another  of  these  sketches, 
touching  and  rare  in  its  sympathetic 
insight,  is  “The  Rival  Undertakers,” 
which  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  be¬ 
half  of  an  often  misunderstood  class 
of  men.  And  the  book  is  very  far  from 
gloomy.  It  has  hopefulness  and  vigor. 


and  adds  distinctly  to  belief  in  human¬ 
kind.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

An  Intensely  fascinating  book,  vary¬ 
ing  in  its  moods  from  the  deeply  tragic 
or  pitiful  to  the  charming  or  light¬ 
hearted,  is  the  notable  collection  of 
letters  and  diary  extracts  called  “The 
Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  Ceclle  de 
Courtet,”  who  is  said  to  have  been 
lady-in-waitlng  to  the  unfortunate 
Princess  de  Lamballe.  The  book 
is  edited  by  the  great-grandson 
of  the  German  lady  In  whose  boiae 
the  young  Frenchwoman,  after  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  the  guillotine,  and  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  found  care  and  shel¬ 
ter.  The  principal  letters  are  those 
sent  back  to  this  home  upon  her  return 
to  France  to  beg  from  the  First  Consol 
a  restoration  of  her  property.  Marle- 
Antoinette,  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand  and 
Josephine  are  conspicuous  figures  in  a 
record  that  has  all  the  sustained  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  romance;  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  dealing  with  Napoleon  himself  is 
always  striking  and  entertaining. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Any  woman  about  to  visit  Paris  for 
the  first  time— and  every  woman  who 
has  aspirations  in  that  direction— will 
take  delight  as  well  as  satisfaction  in 
an  attractive  little  handbook  which 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  publish,  called 
“A  Woman’s  Paris.”  It  tells  exactly 
such  things  as  an  old  resident,  not  for¬ 
getful  of  American  customs  and  Ameri¬ 
can  principles,  would  impart  to  one  ig¬ 
norant  of  Paris  and  apt  to  make  mis¬ 
takes,  not  only  as  to  hotels,  shops  and 
art  galleries,  but  in  connection  with 
theatres,  restaurants,  and  even  walks. 
It  will  prove  a  useful  friend  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  travellers  this  summer,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  chapter  on  the  Exposition 
gives  particular  Information  designed 
to  fit  a  peculiar  readjustment  of  prices 
now  going  on  among  expectant  Paris¬ 
ian  shopkeepers  and  landlords. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


About  My  Father’s  Business.  By  Aus¬ 
tin  Miles.  The  Mershon  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Anglo-French  Reminiscences.  By  M. 
Betham-Edwards.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Autobiography  of  a  Quack,  The.  By  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  The  Century  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  The.  By 
Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Christianity  and  Paganism.  By  Ernest 
N.  Bennett.  Rivlngtons. 

Deacon  Bradbury.  By  Edwin  Asa 
Dix.  The  Century  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Divine  Adventure,  The.  By  Fiona 
Macleod.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Genesis  of  Worlds.  By  J.  H.  Hobart 
Bennett.  H.  W.  Rokker.  Price,  $1.65. 

Green  Flag,  The.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Innermost  Asia.  By  R.  P.  Cobbold. 
Wm.  Heinemann. 

Justice  to  the  Jew.  By  Madison  C. 
Peters.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Elate  Wetherill:  An  Earth  Comedy.  By 
Jennette  I/ee.  The  Century  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Kent  Squire,  A.  By  P.  W.  Hayes. 
Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Kings  of  the  East,  The.  By  Sydney  C. 
Grier.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Memories  and  Impressions.  By  the 
Hon.  G.  C.  Broderick.  J.  Nisbet  & 
Co. 


Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  Cecile  dc 
Courtot,  The.  Compiled  by  Moritz 
von  Kaisenberg.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Jessie  Haynes.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Pretoria,  Towards.  By  Julian  Ralph. 
C.  A.  Pearson. 

Rebel,  The.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat¬ 
son.  Wm.  Heinemann. 

Reward  of  Prince  Cheerfulness,  The. 
By  Ruth  Lewinson.  William  R.  Jen¬ 
kins.  Price,  $0.75. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World.  By 
Captain  Joshua  Perry  Slocum.  The 
Century  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

Scotland,  History  of,  from  the  Roman 
Occupation.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Sill,  Edward  Rowland,  The  Prose  of. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Son  of  the  House,  The.  By  Bertha 
Thomas.  Chatto  &  Wlndus. 

South  Africa,  Among  Horses  in.  By 
Captain  W.  H.  Hayes.  R.  A.  Ever¬ 
ett 

Storyology:  Essays  In  Folk-Lore,  Sea- 
Lore  and  Plant-Lore.  By  Benjamin 
Taylor.  Elliot  Stock. 

Twentieth  Century  Knighthood.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.  Price,  $0.75. 

Unchanging  East,  The.  By  Robert 
Barr.  Chatto  &  Wlndus. 

Valley  of  the  Great  Shadow,  The.  A. 
E.  Holdsworth.  Wm.  Heinemann. 

When  We  Dead  Awaken.  By  Henrik 
Ibsen.  Wm.  Heinemann. 
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